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THE WHITE BANNER. 


T may be well for Bible Communists—with- 

out making a parade of their personal wel- 
fare—to insist on a reversal of the old theory 
that perfect happiness is impossible, that the 
world is for everybody a place cf sorrow and a 
vale of tears. We beg pardon for disbelieving 
this old dogma—for knowing and asserting that 
it is not true. According to our understand- 
ing of life, quite the reverse of itis true. We 
find existence here a place of victory, of joy, 
of up-springing abundance of life. Why should 
it not be? Has Christ come into humanity 
for nothing? Did he pour out his life for us in 
vain? Isthe unity that he instituted among 
his followers, fruitless? Is the reward prom. 
ised to them who forsake all for him, a fiction ? 
If not—if these transactions belonging to the 
history of Christianity and our salvation are of 
valid account—then there is a basis for assum- 
ing that perfect happiness now, here, and for- 
ever, is the normal state of man. 

Our earnestness for correcting the false 
view which we have referred to, springs not 
from an egotistical exaggeration of the impor- 
tance of personal happiness, but from the 
necessity that every fair mind feels of doing 
justice to its benefactors. If a man should 
give you a hundred thousand dollars, it would 
be but a poor return for his generosity for you 
still to wear your ragged coat and feel poor 
and mean. So when Christ has fought all 
our battles and sounded the gamut of possible 
human experience, from the helpless cry of 
the infant to the rending of the bands of 
death, and ascension to immortal glory, and 
offers us this amazing line of victories for ap- 
plication to our own condition, how can we go 
mourning through the world, and call it a vale 
of tears ? 

The theory that life is necessarily cum- 
bered with sorrow and pain, responds exactly to 
the religion, or rather no-religion, of the poor 
wretch expressed in the 7th of Romans— 
“when I would do good, evil is present with 
me’’—and both together form the devil’s body 
of theology. 

The theory which Bible Communism teaches 
and exemplifies, is, that there is a time for all 
things ; for repentance and seeking with tears 





among the rest; that there is a time for cru- 
cifixion and criticism and the giving up of all 
for Christ. But it also teaches that these are 
but the temporary, incidental conditions of a 
progress into life. When repentance is 
achieved, why repent again? When Christ 
is received, where is there room for aught but 
joy? When all has been given up for him, 
then begins the returning hundred-fold, and 
that inward song of the soul which blends with 
the anthems of eternity. 


THE PROCESS OF WORLD-BUILDING. 


T seems not to be a good example of 

neatness to unravel the world and leave it 
in such a muddle as I did in my last article, 
even though it were done on paper. We will 
therefore endeavor now to note something of 
the process of clearing up chaos, and making 
an orderly world of it. 

We have spoken of gravitative, cohesive and 
chemical attractions, as manifestations of the 
love of God in matter; and of their universal 
prevalence, as evidence of his omnipresence. 
In the world as it is, we are obliged to study 
these forces mostly in their static condition ; 
or in other words, their manifestations when 
they have arrived ata state of rest or equi- 
librium. ‘True, a man may study the laws of 
dynamic or active gravitation by tumbling out 
of a hickory-nut tree,* and the chemist may 
study the dynamics of his art on a small scale 
in his laboratory and in some of the arts, as well 
as in some of the operations of nature; but it 
is none the less true that the great fete-day of 
the active or dynamic deings of these construc- 
tive forces of nature, commenced on the morn- 
ing of creation. J cannot but feel a most be- 
nevolent wish that some of our Second Advent 
friends had been on hand just about that time. 
Year after year they have been disappointed 
in their expectations of seeing some grand fire- 
works, in which nothing short of all terrestrial 
creation, should go off in a blaze. I imagine 
that if they had been present and had a good 
standing-place just when creation commenced, 
their love of pyrotechnic display would have 
been abundantly gratified. The truth is, so 
far as we are ab'e to form any judgment, by 
the raveling process, of the method by which 
the worlds were framed, we have every reason 
to believe that chaos was set on fire and burned 





* This allusion has a force on which the writer of 
the article for some reason, perhaps modesty, ab- 
stains from amplifying, he having tried the experi- 
ment week before last at the expense of a dislocated 
shoulder and some bruises. The readers of THE 
CreccLaR will be glad that gravitation in this in- 
stance, dealt with our valued contributor no more 
harshly than it did, since the effect might have been 


otherwise much worse. Ep. Cr. 





up, and the worlds, phcenix-like, sprung from 
its ashes. 

“But,” I imagine I hear some one say, 
“this is contrary to all precedent. Who ever 
heard of a fire building anything?” Prece- 
dents are rather nice things, and seem to be 
absolutely essential to the establishment of 
propositions in many minds. Let us see. 
Most persons have witnessed the slacking of 
lime. There is an instance where solid ma- 
terial is actually built up from a process of 
heating that is almost equal to that of fire. 
The dry slaked lime weighs nearly double what 
it did before the burning process was set going 
by the addition of water. ‘ 

I presume that most of my readers have 
heard also of the experiment of burning a 
steel watch-spring, while suspended in a jar of 
oxygen. It produces an intense light, and the 
heat is such that the melted globules of oxide 
of iron, or what might be called the ashes that 
come from the burning, actually melt for 
themselves a bed in the bottom of the glass jar. 
When this residuum is collected and weighed 
it is found to be much more in quantity than 
was the original watch-spring. 

There is abundant evidence therefore, in 
these and other examples, that fire is a synthet- 
ic as well as an analytic agent—that it some- 
times does the work of building as well as that 
of destroying. Pray what would you have as 
the result of setting chaos on fire? Would 
you expect to find a chaos in the ashes? That 
is contrary to all precedent and analogy. Ex- 
perience tells us that all things that burn, un- 
dergo a great change. If a complete chaos 
underwent a change through the agency of 
fire, it must of necessity have been a change 
in the direction of greater order. According 
to a rule of grammar as well as of alyebra, two 
negatives destroy one another and are equiva- 
lent to an affirmative. Well, here is chaos, a 
negative condition of matter. Then this neg- 
ative state of things is set on fire and destroyed 
—and behvld as the result a positive world, — 

But laying aside all this that may be called 
fanciful reasoning, we may sum up the sub- 
stance of what we wish to express, in the 
following propositions. 

1. The elements of matter, if bereft of the 
principle of attraction for each other’s parti- 
cles, would be diffused through space in the 
condition of a dark and formless chaos. 

2. The infusion of the principle of attrac- 
tion in whatever manner, or at whatever time, 
causing matter to collect together in one place, 
would cause an inconceivable evolution of light 
and heat. 

3. The subsidence of this heat or combus- 
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tion, would leave the mineral, metalic, aqueous 
and gaseous materials of this world with sub- 
stantially the same characteristics that we find 
them possessed of at this day. 


4. And finally, this principle or agent, 
which first manifests itself in the form of mo- 
tion of the particles of matter towards a 
common center, or towards common centers, 
and which takes the form of heat and light, 
and perhaps electricity, upon reaching this 
center, or these centers—this principle, I say, 
is quite as indestructible as the matter which 
it permeates, and it is diffused through space 
in a manner affording conditions most favora- 
ble to the nurture and growth of life in crea- 
tion. H. J. 8. 


BROAD PIETY. 


HY is it that general revivals of re- 

ligious enthusiasm have been attended 
by a corresponding awakening in literature 
and business? May we not account for this 
by referring each of these to a common inspi- 
ration? Does not the popular idea that God 
is only or chiefly interested in matters special- 
ly and formally religious, originate in human 
darkness and selfishness? Men are prone to 
endow their God with their own character, for 
the reason that the atmosphere of their own 
life gives color to that which is outside of them. 
The true knowledge of God is that manifesta- 
tion of Him which we find within us, by a 
revelation which transforms us into his image. 
Those only who are made like him, know him 
truly. It is the “ pure in heart”? who “ shall 
see God.” 

Selfish men see selfishness in God; and 
hence, suppose that he is careless of our ma- 
terial and social concerns, and is only atten- 
tive to those forms which more directly per- 
tain to his ostensible service. But as a wise 
and good being, he must weigh everything, 
and estimate its importance and value ac- 
cording to its bearing upon human welfare. 
We must hence conciude that he does not dote 
upon long prayers, cathedrals, and fine ser- 
mons, and ignore steamships and despise tele- 
graphs. We may come to see that he is as 
much interested in the development of a mine 
or the organization of a State, as he is in the 
promulgation of a dogma, or the popularity of 
a sect. We may come to regard Newton and 
Morse as doing God’s service as truly as Au- 
gastine and Luther. We may esteem Christo- 
pher Columbus and Kit Carson as pioneer 
missionaries of enterprises which were near the 
Divine heart. If the Divine Providence is 
universal, and if ‘ al/ the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge are hidden in Christ,” this 
must be true. Z. 





ROADS, AND ROAD-MAKING. 
NO. V. 

AS all our main roads become worse by 

time and increased travel (a fact which 
experience teaches from year to year), and as a 
growing, intelligent, and enterprising popula- 
tion will be looking out for some mode and 
material for the construction of better, and 





more durable ones, it may not be uninteresting 
to make some examinations as to the improved 
system adopted by the English and French, 
commonly known as macadamized roads. 

This name is derived from the man who in- 
vented them, and whose discovery of a certain 
principle in road-construction has been success- 
ful wherever practiced, both in Europe and 
America. 

John Loudon Macadam, was a native of 
Scotland, born in the year 1756, and died in 
1836. He came to America in the year 1770, 
and remained until the peace of the revolution 
in 1783. In the mean time he was married to 
a resident of Long Island, and successfully con- 
ducted mercantile business in the city of New 
York. 

After his return to his native place in the 
county of Ayr in Scotland, he was appointed 
trustee of the roads, and acted as deputy lord- 
lieutenant of the county. In this capacity he 
was led to make investigations of the condition 
of roads; and from 1798 to 1815, he traveled 
30,000 miles, expending over five years time, 
and five thousand pounds on his own account, 
making his investigations in all parts of Great 
Britain. At this time (1815) he was appointed 
surveyor-general of the Bristol trust, and com- 
menced making roads on his own principles. 
His system was new, radical, and expensive, 
and met with great opposition until it was fully 
tested, when it became rapidly popular, so that 
in four years 700 miles of his new road were 
completed. It is a matter of history that Mr. 
Macadam gave his individual attention to no 
less than twenty-eight counties in Great Britain, 
and previous to his death in 1836, saw the 25- 
600 miles of public highway in England mac 
adamized, excepting only about 250 miles. 
His system having been adopted in this and 
other countries as the general model of scien- 
tific road-making, | thought so much concerning 
the pioneer author would be interesting to the 
common reader. 

It is true that some modifications of his plan 
have been introduced with success, such as that 
known as the Telford road, but his remains the 
primary idea, and merits a fuller description 
than can here be given. 


A road, according to Mr. Macadam, “is an 
artificial flooring, forming a strong, smooth, 
solid surface, capable of carrying great weight, 
and over which carriages may pass without 
meeting any impediment.” This is his idea of 
a road; and his invention consisted in the dis- 
covery that hard stones broken into small cubes 
or pieces, but one or two inches square, and laid 
upon a prepared road-bed according to certain 
rules, would so unite by their own angles and 
the pressure of vehicles, as to form such a floor 
and water-tight foundation. This, no doubt, is 
a correct principle; and when skillfully prac- 
ticed, ensures a success that warrants the out- 
lay, and by its durability is, in the long run, a 
true economy. 

It is a characteristic of the Americans that 
they are “a fast people,” who will not take time, 
or do not take time to do some things as they 
ought to be done; and this applies quite em- 
phatically to roads. Hence it is very probable 
that many have been made as mere imitations 
of mecadamized roads, on this principle of haste, 
which prove unworthy the name. 

To succeed in forming a true macadamized 





road, cé@ftain principles must be intelligently 
acted upon. It must be considered (in the 
words of an author), “that it is the native soil 
which really supports the weight of traffic; 
that while this soil is preserved in a dry state, 
it will carry any weight without sinking, and 
that it does in fact carry both the road and the 
carriages; that this native soil must be ren- 
dered quite dry by a thorough draining from 
all under-water, and a covering impenetrable to 
rain must then be placed over it to preserve it 
in that dry state; that the thickness of a road 
should only be regulated by the quantity of 
material necessary to form such impervious 
covering, and never by any reference to its own 
power of carrying weight. 

“This covering or roof of the soil must be 
made of clean, dry stone, broken into small 


fragments, each not exceeding six ounces weight, ~ 


which must be so prepared and laid as to unite 
by their own angles into a firm, compact, im- 
penetrable body. This cannot be done unless 
the greatest care be taken that no earth, clay, 
sand, or other matter that will hold or conduct 
water, be mixed with the broken stone. A road 
perfectly made on these principles, completely 
excludes water, and therefore can never be af- 
fected by the action of frost.” 

In preparing a foundation ‘for this superstruc- 
ture of broken stone, Telford, an eminent civil 
engineer, and also a native Scotchman, by lay- 
ing a pavement of larger stones at the bottom 
in an orderly way, has no doubt introduced an 
improvement. And a late No. of the Country 
Gentleman has thrown light on that particular 
construction by an engraved diagram, and other 
descriptions. According to this plan, the road 
bed is to be made ready by suitable drainage 
and grading, when stones are to be handplaced, 
selecting the larger ones for the middle portion 
and putting them close together, the larger ends 
or thicker sides downwards; and if long, they 
are to be placed with the length across the road. 
When a section is so laid with stone, the higher 
or projecting points are to be broken down with 
a stone-hammer, and the stones wedged some- 
what tightly by the filling in to the cavities of 
bits of broken stones. It is then ready for 
a covering of the well-broken material, or 
“metal” as the English term it. This should 
not all be put on at once, but only four to six 
inches at first, which should be settled and com- 
pacted by the action of a heavy roller, or the 
pressure of loaded wagons, and three or four 
inches more added after a while—the finest bro- 
ken and hardest “metal” being applied last— 
though a third application may be necessary. 
The road is then to be looked after daily, to 
prevent the narrow wheels from cutting down 
or wearing into the bed, so making ruts; and 
to prevent this, wooden trusses may be placed 
along, first on one side, then the other, to guide 
teams and cause even wear to the whole sur- 
face, which should be about eighteen feet wide 
for a double track, on a much traveled road; 
but on most of our roads, a single track suffi- 
ciently wide for the wheels of carriages is all 
that we can ask or all that is absolutely neces- 
sary. The unworked sides not being gener- 
ally traveled, will be suitable for teams to turn 
out or pass each other on. 

So much for a sort of road that is compara- 
tively but little known, and yet in which there 
is hope for the future of our common roads, It 
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is said on good authority, that “the discovery 
by Mr. Macadam, that angular fragments of 
hard materials, sufficiently reduced in size, will 
coalesce or bind into a compacted mass of stone 
under the pressure of wheels, thus forming a 
sort of natural mosaic impenetrable to water, 
and the systems of road-making based upon it, 
have been of greater service and benefit to 
mankind, than any other contribution to the 
science of locomotion, except the invention of 
the steam engine.” It is hoped that this system, 
if the best on the whole, will be more gener- 
ally practiced, or that another may be invented, 
which shall tend to the universal improvement 
of roads in this country, especially in Central 
New York. M. L. W., Pathmaster. 


DRIED PEACHES. 
III. 

hayes Squire was up early the next morning, 

and began picking fruit some time before 
the tea and the crisp slices of fried pork were 
ready for our breakfast. At two o’clock he had 
picked all the peaches that were ready for mar- 
ket, and had packed them in fourteen crates 
which held a bushel apiece. 

The peach-crates used in Western New York, 
generally hold from three pecks to a bushel each, 
The most of them, however, will only contain 
seven-eighths of a bushel. These crates are 
deep and long and thin, and are divided by a 
cross partition which adds strength to the whole, 
and allows the use of narrow slats to make 
apertures for ventilation. Heretofore I had 
seen many peaches coming to market in the old- 
fashioned, half-bushel basket; but this year I 
saw none that were not packed in crates. The 
top and bottom and side pieces to many of the 
crates are cut in a stave machine, and are only 
about the eighth of an inch in thickness. Crates 
made of such thin stuff are light and fragile, 
and have some of the merits, as well as demer- 
its, of the old peach-baskets. 

We sent those peaches to Macedon, where 
they would be taken on board an afternoon 
train. After being unloaded at Syracuse to re- 
main over night, they reached Oneida the next 
forenoon, thus making a journey of only one 
hundred miles in about twenty-six hours from 
the time the first of them were picked. But in 
the hurry of the harvest, when we should have 
to pick all day, we could not expect to have our 
peaches reach Oneida in less than forty-four 
hours. Therefore to avoid the delay and rough 
usage which the fruit would get in Syracuse, it was 
thought best to carry the most of it eleven miles 
to Palmyra, and have it put on board an express 
train which stopped there about noon; but this 
course did not help us much in the end; for the 
express cars were generally full of peaches when 
they left Rochester; and our fruit, like that 
belonging to other men, had to lie in piles at the 
depot and wait for the afternoon trains. 

I learned that it is not possible for an ordi. 
nary farmer to get fifty bushels of peaches 
picked and transported one hundred miles 
on the New York Central railroad, in much 
less than two days. During the busiest part 
of the harvest, and especially when the weather 
is very warm, the peaches accumulate in piles 
at the depots, and the railroad and express 
companies are not prepared to handle them 
promptly enough to avoid loss by the fruit 





dealers. The uncertainty of this crop, its per- 


ishable nature, and the difficulties attending its 
transportation, all conspire to make men cau- 
tious about enlarging their peach orchards. 
The farmers with whom I talked, were much 
more confident of steady returns from their 
apple orchards. 

The Squire returned from Macedon before 
supper, bringing with him his son and daughter 
who had left their school to help in the peach 
harvest; the one to shamble about the orchards 
and stables, and the other to work early and 
late at the canning of fruit for home use. 

After supper we sauntered about the wood- 
yard bare-headed, and I began examining the 
florets of a burdock with some small lenses I 
brought with me. This attracted the attention 
of the Squire, who, after having experienced a 
new admiration for the burdock, began inviting 
the passers-by to stop and admire, and | was 
soon introduced to a small circle of men who 
all bore New England names. The men were 
a little awkward at first, and found some dif- 
ficulty in bringing their eyes and hard palms 
near enough together to set their shrewd brains 
at work. However, that little crowd soon ran 
over with wonder and with a refined enthusiasm 
for things near at hand. The humblest man in 
the company seemed to think that they had al- 
ways been hunting after beauty in far-off places 
and by processes that were altogether too ex- 
pensive. I then hada new glimpse of the power 
with which the love of material beauty is at 
work in our common men. I was amazed as 
by anew revelation, and | thought we might 
expect the millennium whenever we get as 
much in love with righteousness, or the beau- 
tiful in character, as some didactic professor has 
called it. 

That night was the fourth one in which we 
had slept without covering, only waking a little 
just before day to shield ourselves with a single 
sheet in some drowsy fashion. The next morn- 
ing was Saturday, and no peaches could be picked 
for market, notwithstanding they had been rip- 
ening all that hot night. At breakfast the 
Squire talked of killing a sheep to be eaten with 
our peaches. A fog had crept up from Ontario, 
bringing with it an odor that piqued my curi- 
osity and invited me to walk to the shore of 
the lake. 

I started northward, and got minute di- 
rections from a man who stood between the 
wagon-shafts that he was carrying to the vil- 
lage to be mended. The fog bounded my vis- 
ion, and gave me asuccession of small pictures. 
I observed smart farm-houses, and red gambrel- 
roofed barns, standing upon swells of land in 
the outer circle of fog. The tields appeared to 
produce apple-trees and wheat and red clover 
without much effort, and they had a sleek 
and comfortable look, like people who dou’t 
have to work very hard to be good enough to 
suit themselves. 

Looking through the pale mist, I saw the 
gleam of a fire in the mouth of a lime kiln. 
The smoke and hot gas steamed up from the 
half-burnt stone, and I took note of the man 
who had watched the kiln all night. There 
was arude shanty before the kiln’s mouth, a 
pile of wood, and a heap of ashes which the fire- 
man increased by throwing up a shovel full of 
red coals. Wishing to know where the lime- 
stone came from,! looked about and saw that 
the man had been burning a stone fence that was 





near by. I afterwards passed some kilns which 
were supplied with lime-stone, that had been dug 
in the meadows to improve the land. 

Walking onward through this region of wheat 
and limestone, I came to a farm that was as fair 
as a slice of wheat bread. I spoke to the own- 
er who was standing in the road, and when he 
learned that I had come after the Squire’s peach- 


es, he left his team, and invited me to go and see 


his own fruit although it was already sold. He 
filled my pockets with peaches and pears, and 
then invited me to go into his house so that he 
might have a talk with me. I praised his farm, 
and I found that he was contented with his lot 
of land. Telling him that I was from Connec- 
ticut, he said, “I suppose you are all at work 
there getting a living, just the same as we are 
here.” I then saw that he was a philosopher 
who had found one of the unities, and who, there- 
fore, did not need to be curious about details. He 
led me into his garden and showed me his Ger- 
man asters. I knew that he had pleasure in 
them, and I surmised that he had some dim 
idea that a man has not got the whole of his 
living, notwithstanding he has paid for his farm, 
and built a house, and laid in bread stuffs, and 
bought clothing, and had a taste of love. 

Farther on I came to a farm where the owner 
was boring an artesian well. Near it was a 
crossing of two roads. An unfinished grocery 
stood on one corner; there was a blacksmith 
shop on avother; and down one of the roads I 
saw the pipe of a steam mill. These are the 
nucleus around which men and houses may 
erystallize until they make a town for you. 
Wishing to have some talk about peaches, | 
went inside of the wagon that stood before the 
shop-door, and spoke to the blacksmith who was 
near the anvil. By some sort of impulse I 
called him smith, and he answered to the title. 
It occurred to me afterwards that I had done 
something to increase the number of Smiths, 
for some of his neighbors were there and heard 
him respond to the name. 

After walking about three miles I stopped at 
a small brown house which was surrounded by 
a potato-patch. The man was splitting some 
hemlock timber to make into shingles. The 
raising of the potatoes and the making of the 
shingles were his own enterprises | understood. 
Should they fail to bring him all he wanted he 
would have to sell his time to some man who 
had larger schemes afoot. I asked him if he 
could burn the wall which separated us. He 
thought not, and said that I had come past all 
the lime-stone rocks. 

I was getting away from the farmers who eat 
the white meat, and was coming to the men 
who have to take the wings, and tail pieces and 
gizzard. The road descended a hill, at the foot 
of which was a log-house shaded by peach-trees ; 
after that it stretched along over flat and stony 
land. Nature was making a firm stand in that 
place. There were poke-weeds, mulleins and 
briars in the pastures, and thistles, milkweed 
and dock everywhere. I! felt like applauding 
those lands for not at once giving way to wheat 
and clover and other common-place virtues. 

There was a poor crop of buildings and barns 
along that road, and I concluded that the brains 
of the people were not much better; for houses 
and barns and men are, in some sense, the 
products of the soil, and they derive a certain 
luxuriance or poverty from the earth in con- 
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sequence of its being fat or lean. I saw a rock- 
ing-chair at the door of one house. This was a 
sign that the people there had not given up the 
idea of finding some rest in this world, even if 
they were having a hard fight with their stub- 
born land. At another place I saw a young 
man surrounded by women who were giving 
him their attention. Passing onward I glanced 
through a window in the back part of the house 
and saw one woman at work. Perhaps she was 
some Martha who was contented with her work 
and with the small scraps of social comfort she 
could pick up, and who compelled others to be 
idle because she always did so much. 


I came at last to a piece of land which was 
timbered with elms. Some one had dug a new 
ditch there. Its hard subsoil revealed the 
malady which afflicted the land. Having in 
view the inconvenience of poverty and the de- 
spair of poor men, I then said our reformers 
ought to advocate thorough drainage, and not 
leave that task to the agricultural papers and to 
the men who make tiles for sale. Water in the 
subsoil is half as bad as rum in the house. 

I had the road to myself for the most part. 
I met a inan in a wagon and I suspected him of 
thinking that it was a fine thing to drive a strong 
horse and carry a fair woman on either hand. 
But I was carrying my own brain that day, and 
felt well about the job. There was a proces- 
sion in one part of the road. It was led by a 
smart man from some town, who traveled na 
gig; then followed two men from the lake, who 


rode in a fish wagon; and lastly, myself on 
foot. Q. 


Editorial Correspondence. 
A WEEK AT ONEIDA. 
Oneida Community, Nov. 27, 1865. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—Returning here after a con- 
siderable absence, I note some changes and signs of 
progress, and enjoy the privilege of taking a fresh 
impression, as from an outside standpoint, of the 
Community. The grounds I find beautiful, retatn- 
ing even at this season of fallen leaves and yellow 
grass, enough suggestiveness of their summer 
charms. The broad sweeps of cleanly clipped turf 
seen from the tower windows, broken into by capes 
and peninsulas of young evergreens, and threaded 
with smooth walks, the thatched roof and spire of 
the rustic summer-house rising above a clump of 
Scotch pines, and the background of hedge and or- 
chard beyond, are all captivating to one who has in 
former years watched the beginning and growth of 
this rural Community home. I well remember the 
June morning in 1848 when I first arrived here from 
Putney, and when, after a breakfast at the “ white- 
house,” J. H. N. invited me into the adjacent field 
over a Virginia fence, and near a large butternut-tree, 
where he pointed out some staes that had been 
driven to mark the site of our future Community 
dwelling. Then there were, I think, but two or 
three painted buildings in sight. A few straggling 
board and log houses of a low description, occupied 
by small farmers, were on the roads traversing our 
present domain; while weeds, bushes, stumps and 
ragged fences, were the prominent features of the 
scene. Here the Community, under conditions of 
considerable inexperience within, and considerable 
obloquy without, commenced its attack on the semi- 
wildness of nature ; and now, nature in her ineffable 
grace and sweetness owns the hand that has subdued 
her, and renders back to it her own exquisite 
reward. 

The “white house” referred to above, was the 
original farm-house on the place, and now, occupied 
as a dairy, stands at a distance of a dozen rods in 
front of the range of Community buildings, and aear 
the road. The removal of this and of another build- 
ing near, remains to be done before the front lawn 
will be complete, 





On the west, the private road of the domain 
passes through a continuous succession of straw- 
berry and raspberry plantations, vineyards, and 
pear, plum and cherry-orchards, for a distance of a 
quarter of a mile or more, to a woody ravine, where 
has been made a ramble of walks, among whose 
shady turns one might almost fancy himself lost on a 
hot summer day. 

On the farm there are wheat-fields (87 acres) 
whose tender green now covers the furrows. In the 
barns are 90 cows (some of them Ayrshires), 22 
horses, large blocks of hay, and 1000 bushels of bar- 
ley just thrashed. On the roads in the vicinity of 
the Community dwelling, are four neat cottages and 
a school-house, built within the last two years for 
workmen and their families. 

At Willow-Place, a mile distant, the Trap-works 
and Machine-shop are in operation, but the large 
buildings and water-power are yet far from being 
fully occupied. On the other hand, the old mill- 
building near the Community, now used in part as a 
Traveling-Bag factory, was never so fully occupied. 
On the first floor is a large packing-room, a circular- 
saw room, and grist-mill, and in the brick wing at 
the rear, a carpenter’s shop and fruit-can manufac- 
tory. In the stories above, are four large work- 
rooms devoted to bag-making. The number of 
hands employed is about 60. 

In reference to the moral and sanitary aspects of 
the Community, here are some facts which I report 
from observation, leaving comments and philosophy 
to others. During my visit of over a week, I have 
not seen an unpleasant look among the members, or 
heard a harsh word. None of the two hun- 
dred and more members are invalids in a manner to 
confine them to their rooms, or even to the house. 
There are some aged and infirm members who re- 
ceive partial attendance from others, and a few who 
suffer from constitutional affections, but the Com- 
munity are quite generally in good and improving 
health. This is the case of the children without ex- 
ception. 

The Community employs in its business, a large 
number of young women, paying them wages. This 
service is sought by hundreds more than can be ac- 
cepted, and I am told, is an occasion of considerable 
feeling on the part of the employees, when the fluc- 
tuations of business compel the managers to part 
with some of them, as was the case the present 
week. The Community are told by parents and 
guardians, that its service is considered desirable, 
as offering one of the safest situations for the morals 
of the young; a reputation which it will doubtless 
be the ambition of the Community to retain. From 
whatever cause it arises, the attractiveness of the 
Community service is such as secures to it the best 
class of hands, both men and women. 


The members of the Community appear to be, al- 
most without exception, enthusiastic students of 
something, spending some part of the day or evening 
in self-formed voluntary classes. One evening while 
the Analysis class, comprising seventy-five or a hun- 
Cred persons, was assembled in the large hall, a 
gentleman of large observation from an _ eastern 
city, sitting near me said, “ The word which invol- 
untarily springs to my lips and alone expresses my 
feeling at the scenes which I see here, is, beautiful! 
beautiful! How, elsewhere, could a similar class of 
persons, comprising children, parents and grandpa- 
rents, be collected, every evening for intellectual pur- 
suits? The care of their forty different houses, and 
forty different fires, and forty different families of 
children, of course would preclude any such thing, 
as we live in ordinary society. But here you do it 
every evening without an obstacle, at the ringing of 
a bell. The fact is,” said he, “our absurd way of 
living is worse than childish; in the light of your 
experiment it is fast becoming a crime.” 

I see here, women employed as book-kcepers, 
business correspondents, packers and shippers, and 
managers of large manufacturing establishments. 
The policy of the Community is leading more and 
more in the direction of this enlargement of women’s 
avocations. They have a taste for it, and it makes 
them happy, as well as doubly useful. 

A young lady belonging to a family of wealth and 
high social position, after a somewhat extended pre- 





vious acquaintance with the Community, came here 
to reside about two years ago, and is now in accord- 
ance with her own taste preparing herself for ener- 
getic service in the counting-room. She tells me 
with a sincerity of tone and sparkle of eye that can- 
not be doubted, that of all she gave up in identity- 
ing herself with the Community, she has received 
back not a hundred- but a thousand-fold. Her 
health, which in the atmosphere and dress of fash- 
ion had always been frail, and at times seriously im- 
paired, appears to be now bounding and perfect. 
Another young person who came here a year ago 
in poor health, was sitting at the harmonium in the 
Hall as I passed by to-day. Remarking on her im- 
proved looks, I asked her,.Have you been happy 
this summer? ‘Never more so,” was the reply. 
“T have been as happy as I could be.” These were 
but incidental instances in which such expressions 
were drawn forth. Not deeming it my business to 
interrogate the members, I cannot say whether they 
express the average experience here or not, but so 


far as I can judge from cheerful faces and elastic . 


movements, such is the general fact. At the same 
time it should be stated that within two years 
several discordant members have left the Commun- 
nity, not finding it a congenial home, and there is pro- 
bably a residuum of unhappiness and discontent 
still lurking about in corners, but in proportion as 
this element goes out, either by growth or criticism 
or secession, the body of the Community seems to 
increase in strength and buoyancy. a. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEIDA.— Dov. 27.—The class in Analysis taught 
by Mr. Henderson from 7 to 8 in the evening, for 
the benefit of all who may choose to attend, is one of 
our most interesting classes. It is said by one to be 
a wholesale way of getting most of the benefit of a 
Latin education.....A Knife-Scourer.—I believe I 
have not mentioned Mr. Hatch’s successful contriv- 
ance of a knife scouring machine. It is certainly a 
worthy invention. He takes his seat by it in the 
room over the steam-engine, and by the movenient 
of a belt the machine is set in motion, and in fifteen 
minutes the knives for this large family are all 
scoured more nicely than they used to be done in a 
much longer time, and with no labor on his part, on- 
ly that of putting the knife between two disks of 
leather that are whirling at a rapid rate... . . Piscatory. 
—About two weeks ago ten thousand minnows were 
purchased at the Lake, and put into the pond at Wil- 
low Place. They seem to be doing well.....Hcon- 
omy.—Mr. Clarke has been drawing away the bro- 
ken glass from our premises, which amounted to 320 
pounds, and for which he obtained one cent per 
pound. The bottles of which this glass is the broken 
fragments, cost eleven cents per pound, the sale 
thus leaving a deficit of ten cents per lb., chargea- 
ble to the fruit department... ..Jron-Casting.—Our 
machinists are making a new lathe, requiring larger 
patterns than they have been in the habit of casting. 
Day before yesterday, five molders worked all day 
in molding a pattern for the new lathe, and when 
they came to draw it they broke the mold, and to- 
day molded it over, and succeeded in drawing the 
pattern, and pouring in the iron, leaving it to cool. 
It remains to be seen whether it is an entire success. 
Should it prove to be, it will mark a new era in the 
iron-turning facilities of our machinists. 

Left in the Lurch.—Here isan incidert of the day 
as related by one ofthe actors. A. L. B., with John 
McQ., a hired man, went to the new school- 
house just at night-fall with a horse and wagon, for 
the purpose of setting up astove. After the stove 
was made ready, A. remembered that the top of the 
chimney was covered bya board. So-he helped John 
up the roof of the building for the purpose of remov- 
ing it. Just then the horse, which had been left un- 
tied, took it into his head to start off on a run. A. 
pursued after him, but as it was now becoming dark 
he could not sce which course the animal took. 
After follov;ing in different directions a mile or more, 
he at length found him safe in the barn-yard, and 
mounting the wagon proceeded to drive again to the 
school-house to finish his work. On arriving nearly 
there he met John, who said, “ Faix! and did you 
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mean to leave me on the roof till mornin?” It seems 
the forgotten John had only succeeded after consid- 
erable time in feeling his way from his high position 
down to the eaves, and so descended by aladder. On 
being asked why he did not call on Charlie the Eng- 
lishman who lives near by to help him down, “ Troth!” 
said he, “and if I had, he never would be done teas- 
ing me about my roost on the roof.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BOOK 
THAT HAS BROUGHT US MORE KICKS THAN COPPERS. 


E understand that the Rev. Charles G. Fin- 

ney, ex-President of Oberlin College, has 
tried to deter some of the young folks under his 
charge or within his influence, from reading the Be- 
rean and other publications of our press, by assuring 
them that such reading would lead straight to de- 
struction. He may be very conscientious in this, 
and though we think him very narrow-minded, we 
have no particular fault to find with this general 
hostility. But one of the specifications that he is re- 
ported to have made against one of our publications, 
relates to matter of fact, and requires a little atten- 
tion. He says, as we are informed, that our pam- 
phlet entitled Bible Communism “has been sup- 
pressed by law.” This is news to us. We do not 
believe it. In fact, we know it is not true. We sold 
that pamphlet for more than ten years to all who 
called for it, without any interference of the law, or 
any intimation of the possibility of such interference, 
and stopped selling it only when our edition was 
exhausted. 

The history of that pamphlet, in brief, is this: The 
last edition of 1,000 copies was published in 1853, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. We advertised it and gave a list of 
its contents in THE CrrcuLar from that time till it 
was exhausted, about two years ago. The special 
discussion of our sexual theory in that pamphlet, 
under the title “ Bible Argument,” had been pub- 
lishee in the First Annual Report of the Oneida 
Community, in 1849. That report we placed in the 
hands of the Governor of New York, and sent it by 
mail to many high functionaries of the State and 
Federal Governments. The only opinion that we 
heard of their expres.ing on it, was one from the 
representative of our district at Washington, in fa- 
vor of our right, not merely to print, but to practice 
our social theory. And this liberal treatment of 
our experiment, and of course of our publications, 
had been previously sanctioned by the Tribune, and 
has been endorsed, so far as we know, by all the mu- 
nicipal authorities in the neighborhood of our Com- 
munities. The abortive attempt tocrush us by law 
at Putney in 1847, is not taken into this account, as 
that took place long before we published Bible Com- 
munism, and had for its excuse the unexplained 
novelty and immaturity of our social order. 

Besides our two editions of the Bible Argument, 
& surreptitious edition of it was published by a 
scamp in Massachusetts, either for purposes of gain 
or to injure us; and a partial edition of it was pub- 
lished by another scamp in Syracuse. We never 

“heard that either of these editions was molested by 
legal interference. 

So much for Mr. Finney’s allegation.—A long sto- 
ty might be told about the unacknowledged and even 
stolen use that has been made of the doctrines con- 
tained in Bible Communism. The principal demon- 
stration of that pamphlet, which for convenience we 
will call the doctrine of MALE CONTINENCE, has no 
neccessary connection with Communism or any other 
special form of social order; but belongs to science. 
It is in fact a doctrine of Physiology, and equally in- 
teresting and available to the adherents of marriage 
as to Communists. Accordingly it has not only si- 
lently found its way into very extensive practice in 
married life, among those who would be ashamed to 
own the blessings which it has given them, or the 
source from which they derived them; but it has 
been appropriated by teachers and reformers, and 
figures in more than one ponderous volume of social 
or physiological instruction as an original discovery. 
One grave and reverend socialist adopted it in his 
book, not only without acknowledgement of us, but 
with a kick of censure at our “ licentiousness.” And 
S80 On, 





The process of stealing this doctrine of male-conti- 
nence has gone so far that we should not think it 
strange ifit should be found in practical operation even 
at Oberlin. We know several “institutions,” such as 
water-cure establishments, which are as respectable 
as Oberlin and as shy of us, which, according to all 
credible accounts, are infected with ideas and prac- 
tices that came from that terrible pamphlet, Bible 
Communism. 

Well, success to male-continence! credit or no 
credit. That discovery has cost us a good deal, first 
and last; but we have no patent-right on it, except 
this: “ Whatsoever good thing a man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord.” J. H. N. 





A DEPOT DOG. 

The railroad depot at Springfield, Mass., is a place 
of many trains. About noon it is busiest with in- 
coming and out-going cars and crowds of passen- 
gers, who here take their mid-day meal, either in 
the refresbment-room or from the home-prepared 
stores of their lunch-bags. While seated here the 
other day in the westward-bound train, waiting for a 
start, I observed a plump, busy-looking brindle dog 
thridding his way through the crewd, as if intent on 
some pursuit, but without any master. Soon coming 
near the window where I sat, he stopped at a piece 
of bread which some car-dining traveler had thrown 
away, and after testing it to his satisfaction by nosing 
and nibbling, he finally made a mouthful of it and 
hurried away. Presently he came around in the 
same business-like way again, with head down, and 
nose alert, and this time found a fragment of chicken 
or other victual, which he speedily appropriated as 
he had the bread. Oho! Master dog, thought I, I 
begin to perceive your game, and can account for 
your fatness. You are a regular worker of these 
trains, and get your living in a legitimate way, like 
any newsboy or hackman, by picking up what you 
can from travelers. You are a sort of official here, 
and have the knowing ways that belong to the rail- 
road fraternity. On a pinch, perhaps you could 
handle the checks or direct a traveler to the right 
car, or with a little more training, even conduct a 
train! And how about the little Trays at home? 
Are you going to communicate the new trick of get- 
ting a dog-living to them, and so found a new species 
to be called Depot-dogs or Car-curs, on the Darwinian 
principle of development by circumstances? For- 
tunate dog! to whom travelers from the four winds 
bring a daily meal, and whose only care is to be on 
band at the sound of the whistle and to keep your 
tail at a sufficiently oblique angle not to be cut off by 
the engine-wheels. Let your human masters take 
the hint and keep in the thick centers of advancing 
spiritual movement if they would find nourishment 
brought to them from every hand. K. Nine. 


THE CURCULIO. 
Oneida, Nov. 22, 1865. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrRcULAR:—The plan proposed 
by your correspondent J. B. H. for destroying the 
curculio by picking up the punctured fruit and burn- 
ing it, thus destroying the egg of the insect, isa very 
good one. No doubt if this plan were thoroughly 
carried out by all those having plum orchards, a 
crop of plums might be counted on with a good de- 
gree of certainty every year. The curculio is not 
disposed to migrate, so long as he has plenty of his 
favorite fruit at home; but that he can and does 
change his quarters at times, is well proven. In case 
the plum crop is cut off by the severity of the win- 
ter, or late spring frosts, (as sometimes happens with 
us), we find our rears, apples and cherries attacked 
in a most barbarous manner, which indicates that he 
is not wholly dependent on the plum. Furthermore 
I have frequently had the curculio light on my per- 
son in passing over our grounds, far away from any 
kind of fruit tress, which to me is conclusive evi- 
dence of the migratory habits of this insect. 

We generally succeed in saving a good crop of 
plums from the ravages of the curculio by the meth- 
od of jarring the trees early in the morning, during 
the growing season, and catching the curculio on 
two sheets of cotton cloth six by twelve feet each, 
held by two persons under the tree, By this 





method the insect is easily discovered and disposed 

of by the thumb and finger, and the punctured fruit 

falling on the sheets may be gathered up and burnt. 
H. T. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The 5th volume of the series of Companion Poets 
for the People ( published by Ticknor and Fields, 
Boston), contains the Humorous Poems of O. W. 
Holmes, including in the list, those amusing pieces, 
the Organ Grinders, the Treadmill Song, and the 
Deacon’s Masterpiece. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue Lapy’s ALMANAC, is a neat little volume con- 
taining selections from prose and poetry, receipts, a 
diary (and what many will be glad to obtain), a full 
description with diagrams, of the new game of cro- 
quet. Published by Geo. Coolidge, Boston. Price, 
by mail, 50 cents. 

Tue SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE and Re- 


port of the New England Female Medical College. 

Boston. Published by the Trustees. 

The number of graduates at this institution the 
present year, is four. Whole number of graduates, 
52. 


Po.iticaL Economy In A Nut SHELL. The differ- 
ence between Money and Capital, and a Practical 
Plan for paying the National Debt without in- 
creasing the Public Burdens ot New York, Pub- 
lished by G. Bartlett. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 
This Pamphlet gives a condensed popular view of 

the doctrines of Adam Smith and Malthus. The 

writer’s plan for paying the national debt is, “to 
compel the bankers to withdraw their currency 
notes, to leave enough of the treasury notes in circu- 


‘lation to supply the demand for paper currency, and 


to apply the interest thus saved, to the principal of 
the public debt.” By this course it is said that with- 
out any additional taxation for a sinking-fund, the 
debt would be paid in about 40 years. 


Several communications have been received too 
late for insertion in Tur CrrcuLar this week. The 
writers will please accept our acknowledgements. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXVIL 

i my last chapter I alluded to the circumstance 

of a rumor in circulation among the attendants 
on Mrs. Burchard’s religious meetings, that sume 
prominent women connected with the Free Churches 
had embraced Perfectionism. Subsequent events, as 
it will appear, proved that the rumor was not ground- 
less. Mrs. Green, the first directress and leading 
mind of our society, resigned the office which she 
had ably filled from the beginning of its formation. 
It was not ill health nor domestic cares that forced 
her to abdicate. She had become a “ Perfectionist.” 
Had she become a maniac instead, her acquaintances 
and friends would have been scarcely more horrified ; 
as was evinced by the expressions of regret over the 
calamity which circulated through the gossipping 
circles of the religious world. 

But did the reception of that new faith unfit her 
for the religious and reformatory work of which she 
had been so zealous a supporter by word and deed ? 
One would naturally suppose that deliverance from 
the heavy burden of sin and condemnation would 
have greatly magnified her power and efficiency for 
doing good. Her associates, however, did not under- 
stand it so. In becoming a Perfectionist and ceasing 
to be technically a Moral Reformer, they saw only an 
end of her bright career of usefulness. The reply 
given by Mrs. G., when these insinuations were 
thrown out, was substantially the following: “I am 
accused of the crime, as many are inclined to believe 
it, of becoming a Perfectionist. 1f that term implies 
freedom from all sin, through the acceptance of the 
faith of Christ, then I am a Perfectionist, and am 
happy to bear the stigma and odium of it. I am also 
accused of retiring from the field of doing good to my 
fellow-beings. The term ‘doing good’ is a general 
one; and its meaning may vary according to the 
moral standard which we adopt. The reception of 
this new faith ( for which I am indebted to the writ- 
ings of J. H. Noyes), is working, I freely admit, a 
revolution in my heart and mind, Iam in love with 
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Christ as I never have been before. His teachings 
are so plain, so reasonable, so replete with practical 
truth and so full of glorious promises to the obedient 
in heart, that Iam amazed at my past blindness in 
not seeing these things before. From the spirit of 
Christ within me I have the pledge of understanding 
in due time all truth. I am learning that in order to 
do good, one must possess or have access to the source 
of guod. Goodness, as Christ dispensed it, was not a 
mere sugary benevolence, giving alms, &.,to the 
poor in a careless or indifferent way, but was sub- 
stance, life, stimulus and power, possessing a value 
infinitely above the money currency of this world. 
Christ parted with a portion of his goodness when he 
said, ‘I perceive that virtue hath gone out of me.’ 
Somebody had made a draft upon him at sight, and 
he, like a faithful accountant, wanted to know where 
and how the funds thus drawn from his treasury, 
were appropriated. Goodness, or virtue, with him, 
was heaven’s currency, tu be invested only where it 
would yield dividends acceptable to the powers 
above. By believing on Christ in the practical way 
that he believed on his Father, we also shall be 
filled with his wisdom and goodness, and shall dis- 
pense them when given to us, honestly and faithful- 
ly.” 

But such testimony and confessions found no re- 
sponse in the hearts of the editors and other mem- 
bers of the executive committee. Perfectionism to 
them was a root out of dry ground, without form or 
comeliness. Indeed, they were foolish enough to 
make active war upon it. Death, said some 
of them, would be a far more welcome visitor 
among us than this hated delusion. Very likely, for 
sin and death are on good terms with each other and 
do a smart business as agents of him who had the 
power of death. So wherever sin is indulged and 
defended, death of course would be regarded with a 
friendly eye. 

The new position of Mrs. Green affected me quite 
seriously for a season. In the church, we were on 
the same old doubting, oscillating platform of sinning 
and repentance; and, notwithstanding my consent- 
ing to remain in the ranks of her persecutors, I was 
under a conviction most of the time that Mrs. G. 
had advanced beyond us, that she was right, standing 
on a rock foundation, and therefore qualified to sit 
in jadgment upon those she had left behind. And so 
deeply was this conviction fastened upon me, that 
I actually came under a spirit of fear of her, lead- 
ing me to avoid her presence, as though I were guilty 
of some crime that she could detect and bring to 
light. The same was true of those women who had 
been so intimately associated with her. They could 
assail her from a distance, but like boys throwing 
stones at a superior force, would turn and run when- 
ever their antagonist made towards them. 

1t was finally decided in the council of female 
managers of the Society, that something must be 
done to check the further spread of this dangerous 
spiritual malady among the moral reform circles, and 
to satisfy the public generally that although one of 
their most gifted leaders had fallen a victim, the re- 
maining ones were proof against any weakness in 
that direction; reminding one of a certain council 
that convened many centuries ago to put down the 
root of this very heresy. The editress, Sarah T. 
Smith, was therefore invited to write down the tana- 
tical pestilence in the columns of the Advocate. 
Accordingly in the issue of that periodical of De- 
cember 15, 1837, two articles appearec, from 
which I propose to take a few extracts. The first 
was headed, “ What a Woman has done.” In this ar- 
ticle, the editress severely handled in her indiscrimi 
nate style, Frances Wright’s sentiments, as being the 
direct cause of all the mobs which had so recently 
disgraced this nation before the civilized world; as 
subverting the domestic institution; as scattering 
broadcast the seeds of licentiousness, anarchy and 
bloodshed, and as thus diffusing the worst principles 
of the French revolution through this land of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. But this fulmination against the 
Frances Wright school, was only asort of prelude to 
an attack upon the leader of New England Perfec- 
tionism. The second article therefore was headed 
* Perfectionism.” After making an apology to her 
readers for the introduction of a subject so foreign 





to the main objects of the paper, the writer pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“Sentiments have of late been openly advocated 
by those who call themselves Perfectionists, of such 
an immoral and destructive tendency, that it becomes 
our duty as humble conservators of public morals, to 
bear decided testimony against them; particularly as 
the names of some among us have been coupled with 
this dangerous and seductive heresy. To those who 
are happily ignorant of the name and nature of Per- 
fectionism, we fear we shall hardly be able to make 
ourselves intelligible; for we shrink from the task of 
disturbing this stagnant pool of corruption, even for 
the sake of warning the unwary from its brink. But 
we dare not close our eyes to the fact, that while 
some whom we loved and honored, have lately fall- 
en into this snare of the devil, there are others in equal 
or greater danger, who may be induced by the warn- 
ing voice of truth, to examine the ground on which 
they stand, and escape for their lives, while yet es- 
cape is possible. In some recent publications by the 
leaders of this sect, the doctrines of Robert Dale 
Owen and Fanny Wright are boldly espoused and 
adovcated, and the institution of marriage set aside, 
as a part of the system of bondage from which Christ 
is to make us free.” 

Afler blazing away in similar style in all directions, 
the editress at length closed her cannonading by the 
following, which discloses the aim and object of this 
public attack : 

“We have not attempted to go into an exposition 
of the views of Perfectionists, or an argument 
against them; a task for which we have neither 
leisure [ plenty of leisure, Miss. S.] nor inclination, 
In common with many others, we have been shocked 
and alarmed at the avowal of sentiments which 
seem to us the very refinement of licentiousness, 
and « declaration of our views was deemed neces- 
sary for the satisfaction of those interested in our 
course. [ Here follows an endorsement of Mrs. Bur- 
chard’s warning.] We desired likewise to warn the 
sincere inquirer after holiness, to.veware of embrac- 
ing an error, which if not abandoned in time, will 
certainly sink the soul to a deep and dark perdition. 
The ehurch must come up to a higher standard of 
persona! consecration and holiness before the world 
can be converted, but in doing this, let her not run 
into an extreme more dangerous than the one she 
seeks to avoid.” 

The article, and its writer were greeted with un- 
accustomed applause by the officers and friends of the 
society. ‘“ Surely,” said the self-complacent editress, 
‘*no one will now, for 8 moment, after reading this 
paper, indulge the slightest suspicion that we look 
upon Perfectionism with any other feelings than 
those of utter disgust and horror.” Surely not, 
ladies, for I can testify that your disposition was not 
at fault for waging a bellum internecinum against the 
hated faith that had dared to invade your virtuous 
circle. 

But how was Mrs. Green affected by these belliger- 
ent agitations and threatening flourishes against her 
new faith? She quietly and calmly looked on as 
the bloodless battle was thus raging, and smilingly 
said to a friend one day, ‘“‘I can pray for them, and 
only wish 1 could impart to them the peace of mind 
and joy of heart that God in his infinite mercy has 
permitted me to receive as a giftfrom Christ to my 
soul. They conjure up a terribly wicked something, 
and call it Perfectionism, ana then go to work to 
batter it down, imagining that they are doing heroic 
service for public morals. I pity their ignorance and 
misguided zeal.” 

A few years subsequently, this same clique of 
female conservators of morals, were involved in a 
scandalous kind of political quarrel among them- 
selves. Miss Smith, the editress, became the leader 
of one party; and Mrs. Ingraham, the secretary of 
the society, the leader of the other. The contest 
between them was for supremacy in controlling the 
funds of the society. The war lasted for months. 
I was residing in Putney, Vt., at the time, and did 
not feel sufficient interest in their quarrel to post 
myself as to the merits or demerits of either side. 
I remember enough and saw enough, however, to 
convince me that the whole affair was so utterly 
foolish, not to say wicked, that it would have dis- 
graced even a party of petty politicians. This I 
am aware, is pretty severe criticism, but the facts 
would more than justify it. 

In the spring of 1838, a few months after the 
above-quoted assault upon Perfectionism, the Mor- 
al Reform paper containing the article, fell into the 
hands of J. H. Noyes, during his residence in Ithaca, 
New York. Feeling that great injustice was done 





to him by this indiscriminate attack of the editress, 
and to truth that was dearer to him than life, he 
wrote the following letter and forwarded it to the 
office of the Advocate: 

Ithaca, April 5th, 1838. 
To rie Epirress oF THE ADVOCATE OF MorAL REFORM: 

An article in your paper of the 15th Dec. on the 
subject of Perfectionism, has just fallen under my 
observation. I send you the following remarks upon 
it, in hopes that you will rectify the wrong you have 
done me, without laying me under the necessity of 
a war upon you. 

I. Instead of boldly espousing and advocating the 
doctrine of R. D. Owen and Frances Wright, which 
you charge upon me, I alone, have lifted the stand- 
ard against them. In the 3d No. of Tue Wirtnsss, 
you will find a protest against that feature of their 
system, which has done more to extend their influ- 
ence and propagate corruption, than all their other 
efforts together. I refer to their commendation 
of Onanism. Your charge would have been true, 
had it been applied to T. R. Gates only; for on the 
last page of the 2d No. of the Battle Axe, he, by 
implication commends the same act. But in that 
case Perfectionism would have suffered no injury, 
as T. R. Gates never professed to be a Perfectionist. 
I feel that in coupling me with Owen, or Gates, you 


have greatly wronged the truth, inasmuch as my dis- 


sent from them is plainly expressed in THe WITNEss. 
I did not indeed condemn their writings indiscrim- 
inately—but honestly commended what I honestly 
approved. If youhad exercised similar discrimina- 
tion in speaking of Perfectionism, you would have 
given me noreas“ntocomplain. I take this occasion 
to protest, most strenuously, against that blind, sweep- 
ing censure, which would identify me with every 
odious name in the history of heresy; for I declare 
that I know not an individual out of the Bible, 
whose name is, or ever has been before the public, 
who can in any right sense be called an endorser 
of my views. 

II. I will endeavor to state, in such language as 
shall repudiate your charge of mysticism, those pe- 
culiar views on the subject of marriage, &c., which 
have occasioned your denunciation of Perfectionism. 

1. I believe that marriage does not exist in heaven. 

2. I believe, that the will of God will be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven: consequently, that 
a tine will come when marriage will not exist on 
earth. 

3. I believe, that for the present transition period, 
proper instruction for believers is contained in the 
7th chap. 1 Cor., especially 29—31 verses. 

4. I believe, that in the heavenly state—which is 
the —_ of our calling—the Holy Spirit takes the 
place of written laws and arbitrary ceremonies, in 
regard to the intercourse of the sexes, and all other 
matters. 

5. I do not believe, that any have attained to that 
state that are now on earth. 

6. I believe, that such as make these doctrines a 
cloak of licentiousness, are wholly ignorant of their 
true nature and tendency, and will share the doom 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire. 

7. I believe, that such as impede the true ten- 
dency of these doctrines, by misrepresenting their 
nature, and trusting in written laws, instead of the 
law of the Spirit of life, are also wholly ignorant of 
the subjects they handle, and will ere long be found 
fighting against God. 

You will find in my writings no such doctrine 
on the subject of law, as you impute to Perfection- 
ists. I believe every moral being in the universe, 
either perfectly obeys the law of God, or is under 
his wrath. I differ from you only in respect to the 
influence by which obedience is to be secured. 

A child proposing to travel the city of New-York, 
may take a map, or a person familiar with the city. 
If you should advise him to take a map, and I should 
commend rather the living guide, I should differ 
from you, not in respect to the vulve of correct gui- 
dance, but in respect to the means. SoI regard the 
law asa map of duty, and God a living Guide.— 
Righteousness, is the claim of both. The first is 
declared by the Bible, and all experience, to be inef- 
fectual in securing its own claim. The last, is de- 
clared by the same witnesses, to be all-sufficient, 

These are my views of law, and indeed are the 
root of the preceding doctrines on marriage, &c. 
My hope, that the world will ever be redeemed from 
the pollution and perdition of those who went after 
strange flesh, hangs on my hope that the inefficacy 
of law, and the efficacy of giace, will at last be 
brought to light; in fact, this is with me the core 
of the gospel; and for this reason chiefly, I feel 
bound to contend earnestly for the preceding doc- 
trines on marriage. Joun H. Noyes. 

At the time the foregoing letter was received, Miss 
Smith was absent from the city. i read it with in- 
terest. Mrs. Cragin also read it with still more in- 
terest, as she was, much more than myself, hunger- 
ing and thirsting after a better lite; and the writings 
of Mr. Noyes had already opened much truth to her 
mind. I remember that we discussed the question 


as to the treatment the letter would receive if put 
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into the hands of the editress; and, whether wisely 
or unwisely I cannot say, decided that the author 
and his letter would only receive additional abuse 
at her hands, and be doomed to the flames instead 
of aplace in the columns of the Advocate. Soit 
was laid aside, and the editress never, to my knowl- 
edge, saw it. I have since deeply regretted the tim- 
id policy we adopted—so unlike the manly, bold, 
straightforward course pursued by the persecuted au- 
thor of the letter. I therefore insert it in this sto- 
ry as an amende in part for my former lack of cour- 
age, but mainly to exhibit the noble spirit and man- 
ly, fearless heroism that was manifested by the pion- 
eer upon new and untrodden ground, in obedience 
to the call of the heavenly administration, twenty- 
eight years ago. ; 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
XIV. 

F Strauss is the Rossini of dance music, as- 
suredly is Joser Gune’s the Bellini thereof. 
We know of no one living, whose music is more 
seductive; and if he had been educated as an 
operatic composer, we have no doubt he would 
have rivaled the sentimental Italian himself. 
That delicious quartette of melodies, christened 
Klange aus der Heimath, or, Sounds from Home, 
is the most perfect in its way, of anything we 
know. We have heard it performed, probably, 
several hundred times, and in every possible 
way—by orchestras, brass bands, as a solo, 
quintette, sextette, &c..—have heard it badly 
mutilated by unskillful performers, and severe- 
ly ill-treated at rehearsals, but have never lost 
our relish for it, and are as fond of it now as in 
the freshness of our first love. Its dreamy, be- 
witching undulations awake many a sleeping fan- 
cy which is deaf to ought else; we are transpor- 
ted far away to the hills and valleys of the 
Tyrolean Oberland, and listen to the echoes of 
the Alp-horn throbbing from peak to peak, and 
dying faintly away in the dim distance, behind 
some snowy summit; we hear the lowing of 
kine; the rush of the torrent through rocky gor- 
ges; the herdsman singing the Ranz des Vaches 
as he wends his homeward way in the gathering 
twilight; the bells of some far-off monastery 
tolling the vesper hour; and over and around us, 
filling our heart with an ineffable calm, we feel 
the grand hush and stillness of Alpine solitude. 
Gung’] is a Hungarian by birth, and the flavor 
of the wild Magyar race is here and there dis- 
cernible in a subdued form, in his music. He is 
perhaps not so vigorous and masculine as Lan- 
ner, or brilliant as Strauss; yet he is not defi- 
cient in a certain manliness of his own, nor yet 
in a serene brilliancy, which, if not meteoric, 
like that of his predecessor, bids fair to prove 
the more lasting. His master-piece is the waltz, 
Traume auf dem Ocean, or Dreams on the 
Ocean. After a somewhat extensive acquain- 
tance with this kind of music, we have little hes- 
itation in pronouncing this to be the best set of 
waltzes extant. The introduction is chaste and 
elevated in style, and exceedingly well construc- 
ted; indeed we know many an operatic over- 
ture which is decidedly inferior to this unpre- 
tending production. The waltzes are pure mu- 
sic, and are not diluted, as is too often the case 
in compositions of this kind, with much that is 
unsatisfactory. Besides the two we have men- 
tioned, the following are among the best of 
Gung’l’s works: Hisenbahn-Dampf, or Railroad 
Galop ; Tonmarchen- Walzer ; Fest-marsch ; Im- 
mortellen-Walzer ; Klange Von Delaware, or 
Sounds from the Delaware; and Fruhlingslied- 

er, or Songs of Spring. 


Lasitzky is a voluminous, but not always sat- 
isfactory composer. As a general thing, his 
music is wanting in durability ; and the strains 
which captivate us so readily at first, soon pall 
upon our ears. He is very popular with the 
class of musicians whose taste is in a state of 
transition from no culture at all, to a condition 
of semi-culture ; but his music is rarely played 
by the best orchestras, either in this country or 
in Europe. While he has written a few really 
good waltzes, truth compels us to own that 
there is much trash among his music; and this 
is often found even in his choicest productions. 
We well recollect how, in our boyhood, we 
were fascinated with the easy rhythm and liquid 
melody of his Zifen waltzes, and how a riper 
experience revealed to us that much of chaff 
is mixed with the wheat in this popular piece. 

Labitzky’s best production is the Natalien- 
Walzer ; following this are, Leinates-Klange ; 
Die Elfen; Carlsbad; Aurora-Walzer; Die 
Venetianer ; Neue Aurora- Walzer ; Die Orien. 
talen; Washington Galop; Helenen- Walzer ; 
Tony- Walzer ; and Hine Sommernacht.  La- 
bitzky is now living at Carlsbad, where he enter- 
tains the world which frequents the baths at that 
city with his music, and where he has educated 
a son, a /a Strauss, to succeed to his baton and 
his laurels. As a means of transition from a 
low state of musical culture to a higher plane, 
Labitzky is invaluable; and we doubt not has 
been a greater benefactor to the world of mu- 
sic than many composers of greater pretension. 


We will not pursue this branch of our sub- 
ject farther. The music of Strauss, Lanner, 
Gung’] and Labitzky, is an epitome of the higher 
kind of dance music, the world over; and as 
for the composers and guasi composers of this 
class, their name is legion. Many a one we 
might mention, of no feeble renown—as Jullien, 
D’ Albert, Musard, Bilse, Lumbye, Neumann, 
Schulhoff, Leutner—but we forbear, lest the 
patience of our readers be wearied beyond en- 
durance. 

Before closing our survey of European music, 
we will briefly allude to two classes of com- 
posers, who deserve more than the mere men- 
tion which is all we at present have time and 
space to bestow. The first of these, is that by 
no means extensive group of musicians repre- 
sented by such names as Hector Berlioz and 
Robert Schumann, who have devoted them- 
selves to the production of symphonies, and 
other high art compositions, mainly for orches- 
tral interpretation. To these gentlemen we are 
indebted for a great number of valuable works, 
as yet very little known, and but imperfectly 
understood in this country. 

The second class to which we allude, comprises 
the song-writers of Germany, and includes 
such men as Franz Abt, Kucken, Proch, Schu- 
bert, and others, many of whose best works are 
well known in America. The familiar songs, 
“When the swallows homeward fly,” “ Alpen- 
horn,” “Thou art so near and yet so far,” are 
the work of these men, and need no further 
comment. The nationality of many of these 
German songs is quite overlooked, as they ap- 
pear to us in an English dress; and probably 
not one in ten of their admirers knows the name 
or nation of their authors. ©. 8. J. 


Tue Old Capital Prison has been vacated and 





closed by order of the President. 


DON’T PICK YOUR WINTER APPLES 
TOO SOON. 
AM more than ever convinced that we 
practice picking winter apples too early in 
the season for the hest results, both as regards 
their keeping qualities, and their goodness of 
flavor. Green or immature apples are pretty 
certain to commence rotting soon after they are 
put in store. Some of them, however, that are 
in a more advanced state of maturity, will 
keep till mid-winter, or later, but will generally 
be found badly wilted, and of inferior flavor— 
to be compared with well grown fruit that 
was allowed to hang on the tree until its high 
color and waxy appearance showed that it was 
ready to be gathered. 

Apples that have been allowed to hang on 
the tree until well-matured, if properly kept, 
do not wilt, or become insipid, but will retain 
their flavor in a remarkable degree until spring. 
By a little observation it will be noticed, that 
well matured-apples, after being stored a while, 
look and feel quite oily when handled. They 
should be handled with considerable care after 
this process has taken place, so as to disturb 
this oily coating as little as possible, for this 
is nature’s covering to prevent decay ; and what 
better material could she have supplied for 
‘such a purpose ? 

All of the fruit that grows on a tree does not 
arrive at maturity at the same time. Many 
immature specimens will be found at the 
time of gathering. These should be thrown 
out as only fit for the cider-mill. If allowed to 
go in store with the good fruit, they will be 
found to be more or less a damage to it. If 
more attention were paid to this particular, we 
should hear less complaint of apples rotting 
badly, and less grumbling from the apple-buy- 
er and fruit-dealer. 


Ihave observed that early Autumn apples 
which are allowed to hang on the tree as late as 
they will, without dropping, may be kept till 
winter without rotting, and become so mellow 
that one can run his finger through them, with- 
out material loss of flavor. A good, and per- 
haps the best way to manage winter apples, is to 
pick them carefully from the tree, and lay them 
on the floor of some dry, airy out-building, for 
ten or twelve days, until they have lost some of 
their surplus juices by evaporation, then sort 
them carefully, and store them on shelves in a 
cool, dry cellar; or which is still better, put 
into clean barrels, head them up and roll them 
into a fruit-house built for the purpose; and the 
result will be, nice, fresh, high-flavored apples 
until warm weather in Spring. H. T. 

Oneida, Nov. 25. 


THE FIRST STEP. 


EVEN years ago, the last seventh of April, 
during a visit at the Oneida Community, I 
confessed Christ my savior from sin. It was 
done with much fear and trembling, and certain- 
ly without the least idea of the results which 
would follow such a confession, excepting that 
through it I should be saved. I felt conscious 
that in so doing I was giving my life into God’s 
care and keeping, and consequently was very 
happy. 
Born and brought up in New York city, 1 was 
naturally a superficial woman, proud, passionate 





and self-willed, but withal, full of the desire to 
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Christ as I never have been before. His teachings 
are so plain, so reasonable, so replete with practical 
truth and so full of glorious promises to the obedient 
in heart, that Iam amazed at my past blindness in 
not seeing these things before. From the spirit of 
Christ within me I have the pledge of understanding 
in due time all truth. I am learning that in order to 
do good, one must possess or have access to the source 
of good. Goodness, as Christ dispensed it, was not a 
mere sugary benevolence, giving alms, &c., to the 
poor in a careless or indifferent way, but was sub- 
stance, life, stimulus and power, possessing a value 
infinitely above the money currency of this world. 
Christ parted with a portion of his goodness when he 
said, ‘I perceive that virtue hath gone out of me.’ 
Somebody had made a draft upon him at sight, and 
he, like a faithful accountant, wanted to know where 
and how the funds thus drawn from his treasury, 
were appropriated. Goodness, or virtue, with him, 
was heaven’s currency, tu be invested only where it 
would yield dividends acceptable to the powers 
above. By believing on Christ in the practical way 
that he believed on his Father, we also shall be 
filled with his wisdom and goodness, and shall dis- 
pense them when given to us, honestly and faithful- 
ly.” 

But such testimony and confessions found no re- 
sponse in the hearts of the editors and other mem. 
bers of the executive committee. Perfectionism to 
them was a root out of dry ground, without form or 
comeliness. Indeed, they were foolish enough to 
make active war upon it. Death, said some 
of them, would be a far more welcome visitor 
among us than this hated delusion. Very likely, for 
sin and death are on good terms with each other and 
do a smart business as agents of him who had the 
power of death. So wherever sin is indulged and 
defended, death of course would be regarded with a 
friendly eye. 

The new position of Mrs. Green affected me quite 
seriously for a season. In the church, we were on 
the same old doubting, oscillating platform of sinning 
and repentance; and, notwithstanding my consent- 
ing to remain in the ranks of her persecutors, I was 
under a conviction most of the time that Mrs. G. 
had advanced beyond us, that she wasright, standing 
on a rock foundation, and therefore qualified to sit 
in judgment upon those she had left behind. And so 
deeply was this conviction fastened upon me, that 
I actually came under a spirit of fear of her, lead- 
ihg me to avoid her presence, as though I were guilty 
of some crime that she could detect and bring to 
light. The same was true of those women who had 
been so intimately associated with her. They could 
assail her from a distance, but like boys throwing 
stones at a superior force, would turn and run when- 
ever their antagonist made towards them. 

lt was. finally decided in the council of female 
managers of the Society, that something must be 
done to check the further spread of this dangerous 
spiritual malady among the moral reform circles, and 
to satisfy the public generally that although one of 
their most gifted leaders had fallen a victim, the re- 
maining ones were proof against any weakness in 
that direction; reminding one of a certain council 
that convened many centuries ago to put down the 
root of this very heresy. The editress, Sarah T. 
Smith, was therefore invited to write down the fana- 
tical pestilence in the columns of the Advocate. 
Accordingly in the issue of that periodical of De- 
cember 15, 1837, two articles appearec, from 
which I propose to take a few extracts. The first 
was headed, “ What a Woman has done.” In this ar- 
ticle, the editress severely handled in her indiscrimi 
nate style, Frances Wright’s sentiments, as being the 
direct cause of all the mobs which had so recently 
disgraced this nation before the civilized world; as 
subverting the domestic institution; as scattering 
broadcast the seeds of licentiousness, anarchy and 
bloodshed, and as thus diffusing the worst principles 
of the French revolution through this land of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. But this fulmination against the 
Frances Wright school, was only asort of prelude to 
an attack upon the leader of New England Perfec- 
tionism. The second article therefore was headed 
“ Perfectionism.” After making an apology to her 
readers for the introduction of a subject so foreign 


to the main objects of the paper, the writer pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“Sentiments have of late been openly advocated 
by those who call themselves Perfectionists, of such 
an immoral and destructive tendency, that it becomes 
our duty as humble conservators of public morals, to 
bear decided testimony against them; particularly as 
the names of some among us have been coupled with 
this dangerous and seductive heresy. To those who 
are happily ignorant of the name and nature of Per- 
fectionism, we fear we shall hardly be able to make 
ourselves intelligible; for we shrink from the task of 
disturbing this stagnaat pool of corruption, even for 
the sake of warning the unwary from its brink. But 
we dare not close our eyes to the fact, that while 
some whom we loved and honored, have lately fall- 
en into this snare of the devil, there are others in equal 
or greater danger, who may be induced by the warn- 
ing voice of truth, to examine the ground on which 
they stand, and escape for their lives, while yet es- 
cape is possible. In some recent publications by the 
leaders of this seet, the doctrines of Robert Dale 
Owen and Fanny Wright are boldly espoused and 
adovcated, and the institution of marri set aside, 
as a part of the system of bondage from which Christ 
is to make us free.” 

Afler blazing away in similar style in all directions, 
the editress at length closed her cannonading by the 
following, which discloses the aim and object of this 
public attack : 

“ We have not attempted to go into an exposition 
of the views of Perfectionists, or an argument 
against them; a task for which we have neither 
leisure [ plenty of leisure, Miss. 8.] nor inclination. 

n common with many others, we have been shocked 
and alarmed at the avowal of sentiments which 
seem to us the very refinement of licentiousness, 
and a declaration of our views was deemed neces- 
sary for the satisfaction of those interested in our 
course. [ Here follows an endorsement of Mrs. Bur- 
chard’s warning.] We desired likewise to warn the 
sincere inquirer after holiness, to beware of embrac- 
ing an error, which if not abandoned in time, will 
certainly sink the soul to a deep and dark perdition, 
The ehurch must come up to a higher standard of 
persona! consecration and holiness before the world 
can be converted, but in doing this, let her not run 
into an extreme more dangerous than the one she 
seeks to avoid.” 

The article, and its writer were greeted with un- 
accustomed applause by the officers and friends of the 
society. “ Surely,” said the self-complacent editress, 
‘no one will now, for a moment, after reading this 
paper, indulge the slightest suspicion that we look 
upon Perfectionism with any other feelings than 
those of utter disgust and horror.” Surely not, 
ladies, for I can testify that your disposition was not 
at fault for waging a bellum internecinum against the 
hated faith that had dared to invade your virtuous 
circle. 

But how was Mrs. Green affected by these belliger- 
ent agitations and threatening flourishes against her 
new faith? She quietly and calmly looked on as 
the bloodless battle was thus raging, and smilingly 
said to a friend one day, ‘“‘I can pray for them, and 
only wish 1 could impart to them the peace of mind 
and joy of heart that God in his infinite mercy has 
permitted me to receive as a giftfrom Christ to my 
soul. They conjure up a terribly wicked something, 
and call it Perfectionism, ana then go to work to 
batter it down, imagining that they are doing heroic 
service for public morals. I pity their ignorance and 
misguided zeal.” 

A few years subsequently, this same clique of 
female conservators of morals, were involved in a 
scandalous kind of political quarrel among them- 
selves. Miss Smith, the editress, became the leader 
of one party; and Mrs. Ingraham, the secretary of 
the society, the leader of the other. The contest 
between them was for supremacy in controlling the 
funds of the society. The war lasted for months. 
I was residing in Putney, Vt., at the time, and did 
not feel sufficient interest in their quarrel to post 
myself as to the merits or demerits of either side. 
I remember enough and saw enough, however, to 
convince me that the whole affair was so utterly 
foolish, not to say wicked, that it would have dis- 
graced even a party of petty politicians. This I 
am aware, is pretty severe criticism, but the facts 
would more than justify it. 

In the spring of 1838, a few months after the 
above-quoted assault upon Perfectionism, the Mor- 
al Reform paper containing the article, fell into the 
hands of J. H. Noyes, during his residence in Ithaca, 





New York. Feeling that great injustice was done 


to him by this indiscriminate attack of the editress, 
and to truth that was dearer to him than life, he 
wrote the following letter and forwarded it to the 
office of the Advocate: 

Ithaca, April 5th, 1838. 
To tHe Epirress oF THE ADVOCATE OF MorAL REFORM: 

An article in your paper of the 15th Dec. on the 
subject of Perfectionism, has just fallen under my 
observation. I send you the following remarks upon 
it, in hopes that you will rectify the wrong you have 
done me, without laying me under the necessity of 
_— war upon you. 

I. Instead of boldly espousing and advocating the 
doctrine of R. D. Owen and Frances Wright, which 
you charge upon me, I alone, have lifted the stand- 
ard against them. In the 3d No. of THe WirTNEss, 
you will find a protest against that feature of their 
system, which has done more to extend their influ- 
ence and propagate corruption, than all their other 
efforts together. I refer to their commendation 
of Onanism. Your charge would have been true, 
had it been applied to T. R. Gates only; for on the 
last page of the 2d No. of the Battle Axe, he, by 
implication commends the same act. But in that 
case Perfectionism would have suffered no injury, 
as T. R. Gates never professed to be a Perfectionist. 
I feel that in coupling me with Owen, or Gates, you 
have greatly wronged the truth, inasmuch as my dis- 
sent from them is plainly expressed in THE WITNEss. 
I did not indeed condemn their writings indiscrim- 
inately—but honestly commended what I honestly 
approved. If youhad exercised similar discrimina- 
tion in speaking of Perfectionism, you would have 
given me noreas~ntocomplain. I take this occasion 
to protest, most strenuously, against that blind, sweep- 
ing censure, which would identify me with every 
odious name in the history of heresy; for I declare 
that I know not an individual out of the Bible, 


whose name is, or ever has been before the public, ‘ 


who can in any right sense be called an endorser 
of my views. 

II. I will endeavor to state, in such language as 
shall repudiate your charge of mysticism, those pe- 
culiar views on the subject of marriage, &c., which 
have occasioned your denunciation of Perfectionism. 

1. I believe that marriage does not exist in heaven. 

2. I believe, that the will of God will be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven: consequently, that 
a time will come when marriage will not exist on 
earth. 

3. I believe, that for the present transition period, 
proper instruction for believers is contained in the 
7th chap. 1 Cor., especially 29—31 verses, 

4. I believe, that in the heavenly state—which is 
the — of our calling—the Holy Spirit takes the 
place of written laws and arbitrary ceremonies, in 
regard to the intercourse of the sexes, and all other 
matters. 

5. I do not believe, that any have attained to that 
state that are now on earth. 

6. I believe, that such as make these doctrines a 
cloak of licentiousness, are wholly ignorant of their 
true nature and tendency, and will share the doom 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire. 

7. I believe, that such as impede the true ten- 
dency of these doctrines, by misrepresenting their 
nature, and trusting in written laws, instead of the 
law of the Spirit of life, are also wholly ignorant of 
the subjects they handle, and will ere long be found 
fighting against God. 

You will find in my writings no such doctrine 
on the subject of law, as you impute to Perfection- 
ists. I believe every moral being in the universe, 
either perfectly obeys the law of God, or is under 
his wrath. I differ from you only in respect to the 
influence by which obedience is to be secured. 

A child proposing to travel the city of New-York, 
may take a map, or a person familiar with the city. 
If you should advise him to take a map, and I should 
commend rather the living guide, I should differ 
from you, not in respect to the vulve of correct gui- 
dance, but in respect to the means. So I regard the 
law asa map of duty, and God a living Guide.— 
Righteousness, is the claim of both. The first is 
declared by the Bible, and all experience, to be inef- 
fectual in securing its own claim. The last, is de- 
clared by the same witnesses, to be all-sufficient, 

These are my views of law, and indeed are the 
root of the preceding doctrines on marriage, &c. 
My hope, that the world will ever be redeemed from 
the pollution and perdition of those who went after 
strange flesh, hangs on my hope that the inefficacy 
of law, and the efficacy of giace, will at last be 
brought to light; in fact, this is with me the core 
of the gospel; and for this reason chiefly, I feel 
bound to contend earnestly for the preceding doc- 
trines on marriage. Joun H. Noyes. 

At the time the foregoing letter was received, Miss 
Smith was absent from the city. I read it with in- 
terest. Mrs. Cragin also read it with still more in- 
terest, as she was, much more than myself, hunger- 
ing and thirsting after a better lite; and the writings 
of Mr. Noyes had already opened much truth to her 


mind. I remember that we discussed the question 





as to the treatment the letter would receive if put 
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into the hands of the editress; and, whether wisely 
or unwisely I cannot say, decided that the author 
and his letter would only receive additional abuse 
at her hands, and be doomed to the flames instead 
of aplace in the columns of the Advocate. Soit 
was laid aside, and the editress never, to my knowl- 
edge, saw it. I have since deeply regretted the tim- 
id policy we adopted—so unlike the manly, bold, 
straightforward course pursued by the persecuted au- 
thor of the letter. I therefore insert it in this sto- 
ry as an amende in part for my former lack of cour- 
age, but mainly to exhibit the noble spirit and man- 
ly, fearless heroism that was manifested by the pion- 
eer upon new and untrodden ground, in obedience 
to the call of the heavenly administration, twenty- 
eight years ago. ; 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
XIV. 

F Strauss is the Rossini of dance music, as- 
suredly is Joser Gune’s the Bellini thereof. 
We know of no one living, whose music is more 
seductive; and if he had been educated as an 
operatic composer, we have no doubt he would 
have rivaled the sentimental Italian himself. 
That delicious quartette of melodies, christened 
Klange aus der Heimath, or, Sounds from Home, 
is the most perfect in its way, of anything we 
know. We have heard it performed, probably, 
several hundred times, and in every possible 
way—by orchestras, brass bands, as a solo, 
quintette, sextette, &.,—have heard it badly 
mutilated by unskillful performers, and severe- 
ly ill-treated at rehearsals, but have never lost 
our relish for it, and are as fond of it now as in 
the freshness of our first love. Its dreamy, be- 
witching undulations awake many a sleeping fan- 
cy which is deaf to ought else; we are transpor- 
ted far away to the hills and valleys of the 
Tyrolean Oberland, and listen to the echoes of 
the Alp-horn throbbing from peak to peak, and 
dying faintly away in the dim distance, behind 
some snowy summit; we hear the lowing of 
kine; the rush of the torrent through rocky gor- 
ges; the herdsman singing the Ranz des Vaches 
as he wends his homeward way in the gathering 
twilight; the bells of some far-off monastery 
tolling the vesper hour; and over and around us, 
filling our heart with an ineffable calm, we feel 
the grand hush and stillness of Alpine solitude. 
Gung’l is a Hungarian by birth, and the flavor 
of the wild Magyar race is here and there dis- 
cernible in a subdued form, in his music. He is 
perhaps not so vigorous and masculine as Lan- 
ner, or brilliant as Strauss; yet he is not defi- 
cient in a certain manliness of his own, nor yet 
in a serene brilliancy, which, if not meteoric, 
like that of his predecessor, bids fair to prove 
the more lasting. His master-piece is the waltz, 
Traume auf dem Ocean, or Dreams on the 
Ocean. After a somewhat extensive acquain- 
tance with this kind of music, we have little hes- 
itation in pronouncing this to be the best set of 
waltzes extant. The introduction is chaste and 
elevated in style, and exceedingly well construc- 
ted; indeed we know many an operatic over- 
ture which is decidedly inferior to this unpre- 
tending production. The waltzes are pure mu- 
sic, and are not diluted, as is too often the case 
in compositions of this kind, with much that is 
unsatisfactory. Besides the two we have men- 
tioned, the following are among the best of 
Gung’l’s works: Hisenbahn-Dampf, or Railroad 
Galop ; Tonmarchen- Walzer ; Fest-marsch ; Im- 
mortellen-Walzer ; Klange Von Delaware, or 
Sounds from the Delaware; and Fruhlingslied- 

er, or Songs of Spring. 





Lasirzky is a voluminous, but not always sat- 
isfactory composer. As a general thing, his 
music is wanting in durability ; and the strains 
which captivate us so readily at first, soon pall 
upon our ears. He is very popular with the 
class of musicians whose taste is in a state of 
transition from no culture at all, to a condition 
of semi-culture ; but his music is rarely played 
by the best orchestras, either in this country or 
in Europe. While he has written a few really 
good waltzes, truth compels us to own that 
there is much trash among his music; and this 
is often found even in his choicest productions. 
We well recollect how, in our boyhood, we 
were fascinated with the easy rhythm and liquid 
melody of his Zifen waltzes, and how a riper 
experience revealed to us that much of chaff 
is mixed with the wheat in this popular piece. 

Labitzky’s best production is the Natalien- 
Walzer ; following this are, Leinates-Klange ; 
Die Elfen; Carlsbad; Aurora-Walzer; Die 
Venetianer ; Neue Aurora- Walzer ; Die Orien 
talen; Washington Galop; Helenen- Walzer ; 
Tony- Walzer ; and Hine Sommernacht.  La- 
bitzky is now living at Carlsbad, where he enter- 
tains the world which frequents the baths at that 
city with his music, and where he has educated 
a son, a /a Strauss, to succeed to his baton and 
his laurels. As a means of transition from a 
low state of musical culture to a higher plane, 
Labitzky is invaluable; and we doubt not has 
been a greater benefactor to the world of mu- 
sic than many composers of greater pretension. 


We will not pursue this branch of our sub- 
ject farther. The music of Strauss, Lanner, 
Gung’l and Labitzky, is an epitome of the higher 
kind of dance music, the world over; and as 
for the composers and guasi composers of this 
class, their name is legion. Many a one we 
might mention, of no feeble renown—as Jullien, 
D’Albert, Musard, Bilse, Lumbye, Neumann, 
Schulhoff, Leutner—but we forbear, lest the 
patience of our readers be wearied beyond en- 
durance. 

Before closing our survey of European music, 
we will briefly allude to two classes of com- 
posers, who deserve more than the mere men- 
tion which is all we at present have time and 
space to bestow. The first of these, is that by 
no means extensive group of musicians repre- 
sented by such names as Hector Berlioz and 
Robert Schumann, who have devoted them- 
selves to the production of symphonies, and 
other high art compositions, mainly for orches- 
tral interpretation. To these gentlemen we are 
indebted for a great number of valuable works, 
as yet very little known, and but imperfectly 
understood in this country. 

The second class to which we allude, comprises 
the song-writers of Germany, and includes 
such men as Franz Abt, Kucken, Proch, Schu- 
bert, and others, many of whose best works are 
well known in America. The familiar songs, 
“When the swallows homeward fly,” “ Alpen- 
horn,” “Thou art so near and yet so far,” are 
the work of these men, and need no further 
comment. The nationality of many of these 
German songs is quite overlooked, as they ap- 
pear to us in an English dress; and probably 
not one in ten of their admirers knows the name 
or nation of their authors. C. 8. J. 


Tue Old Capital Prison has been vacated and 
closed by order of the President. 





DON’T PICK YOUR WINTER APPLES 
TOO SOON. 
AM more than ever convinced that we 
practice picking winter apples too early in 
the season for the best results, both as regards 
their keeping qualities, and their goodness of 
flavor. Green or immature apples are pretty 
certain to commence rotting soon after they are 
put in store. Some of them, however, that are 
in a more advanced state of maturity, will 
keep till mid-winter, or later, but will generally 
be found badly wilted, and of inferior flavor— 
to be compared with well grown fruit that 
was allowed to hang on the tree until its high 
color and waxy appearance showed that it was 
ready to be gathered. 

Apples that have been allowed to hang on 
the tree until well-matured, if properly kept, 
do not wilt, or become insipid, but will retain 
their flavor in a remarkable degree until spring. 
By a little observation it will be noticed, that 
well matured-apples, after being stored a while, 
look and feel quite oily when handled. They 
should be handled with considerable care after 
this process has taken place, so as to disturb 
this oily coating as little as possible, for this 
is nature’s covering to prevent decay; and what 
better material could she have supplied for 


‘such a purpose ? 


All of the fruit that grows on a tree does not 
arrive at maturity at the same time. Many 
immature specimens will be found at the 
time of gathering. These should be thrown 
out as only fit for the cider-mill. If allowed to 
go in store with the good fruit, they will be 
found to be more or less a damage to it. If 
more attention were paid to this particular, we 
should hear less complaint of apples rotting 
badly, and less grumbling from the apple-buy- 
er and fruit-dealer. 


Ihave observed that early Autumn apples 
which are allowed to hang on the tree as late as 
they will, without dropping, may be kept till 
winter without rotting, and become so mellow 
that one can run his finger through them, with- 
out material loss of flavor. A good, and per- 
haps the best way to manage winter apples, is to 
pick them carefully from the tree, and lay them 
on the floor of some dry, airy out-building, for 
ten or twelve days, until they have lost some of 
their surplus juices by evaporation, then sort 
them carefully, and store them on shelves in a 
cool, dry cellar; or which is still better, put 
into clean barrels, head them up and roll them 
into a fruit-house built for the purpose; and the 
result will be, nice, fresh, high-flavored apples 
until warm weather in Spring. H. T. 

Oneida, Nov. 25. 


THE FIRST STEP. 


EVEN years ago, the last seventh of April, 
during a visit at the Oneida Community, I 
confessed Christ my savior from sin. It was 
done with much fear and trembling, and certain- 
ly without the least idea of the results which 
would follow such a confession, excepting that 
through it I should be saved. I felt conscious 
that in so doing I was giving my life into God’s 
care and keeping, and consequently was very 
happy. 
Born and brought up in New York city, 1 was 
naturally a superficial woman, proud, passionate 
and self-willed, but withal, full of the desire to 
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be good, and easily led by those I respected and 
loved. Reserved, even to a fault, I had but few 
associates, and those few shared but little of my 
heart. There always seemed to be something 
wanting in them all, so that they failed to call 
out the affection which lay buried out of sight, 
until I had come almost to believe myself as 
cold and unemotional as I had the reputation of 
being. But that visit to the Oneida Community 
opened to me a new life. I went to visit them 
at the request of a friend, with my mind all 
made up against them and their doctrines, I 
went to cavil, but found friends that I have nev- 
er since had the least disposition to forsake, and 
comfort for my soul, which has been a blessing 
to me. 

It might be said that it is a very easy thing 
to confess Christ a savior from sin, and go on 
sinning nevertheless; but such a confession 
brings us into connection with principalities and 
powers which it is impossible to escape from, 
without a direct denial of and apostasy from 
the truth. I have looked back many times 
during these seven years to that first confess- 
ion, and each time with renewed thankfulness 
for it, and a new appreciation of its meaning. 
It has been an everlasting anchor, that has nev- 
er failed me in times of trial and suffering, 
either of body or spirit, 2 light amid great dark- 
ness, giving me hope, when to all appearance 
there was nohope. I have renewed it many 
times since, till now I feel my Savior ever pres- 
ent with me, ‘a friend, companion and comforter. 
Christ said to his discipies, “If a man love me 
he will keep my words: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” 8. 

Hoboken, Nov. 1865. 


PHRENOLOGY AND SOCIALISM. 


EpiTor OF THE CIRCULAR: 

Dear Str:—In your remarks on my letter to Mr, 
Hamilton, you say that we are fighting a phrenologi- 
cal duel, which I think dces not fairly represent the 
matter. He and I do not stand in that relation to 
each other any more than two conversationists in THE 
CrrcuLar who differ in opinion upon some points. 
You say until we agree as to what phrenology does 
teach in regard to the point at issue between us, you 
shall rely on Christ, the Bible, &c. I infer from your 
writings for years past, that you believe in phrenolo- 
gy. Ifso,it is for you to make your own deductions 
from, and application of it, and not wait for us to 
agree, any more than you wait for commentators on 
the Bible to agree as to its material, social, moral 
and spiritual bearings, before you can base anything 
practical upon it. Youeither believe in all the truth 
of phrenology (and it comprises and relates to all 
truth), or else none of it. If you believe it, then it is 
for you to harmonize it with your chief authorities, 
Christ and the Bible, and not allude to it in a dispar- 
aging and distrustful manner, by way of comparison 
with your higher basis of faith and action. My phi- 
losophy includes all yours, and all your authorities. 
It is not that I believe in Christ and the Bible less 
than you do, but in “ Nature’s elder book, writ by 
God’s own hand,” more. I have read the Bible some, 
myself; and it is full of phrenology; and therefore I 
quote it largely in my writings and lectures upon 
man; for which, I trust, yon give me credit. Since 
I received the light of the true mental philosophy, 
the Bible has a use and significance to me, that it 
never could have had without that light. Would 
that I had time to illustrate. The phrenological 
standard of purity, goodness and divine life (as I once 
told a minister who ignorantly and selfishly rejected 
it), is “heaven-high” above all sectarian standards, 
based upon “the doubtful, fusty, musty” books and 
creeds of a stereotyped and fossilized theology. “I 
want a philosophy that is religious, and a religion 








that is philosophical.” Can you aspire to more? 
My philosophy and mind reach from earth’s centre 
to the highest spirit realms. “ Every difference of 
opinion,” says Jefferson, “ isnot a difference of princi- 
ple.” Not till we see the uses of all things, can we 
be truly free and tolerant. Would that you had as 
much faith in me (perhaps you have, but I am not so 
impressed), and my work, as I have in you and your 
work, in your Community, and in Christ. How I 
adore the heavenly arch of his top-head in the Bible, 
and in all that is! 


Making myself no standard for others, conscious of 
my many faults, anxious to know and live the truth, 
claiming some lreart as well as head, and _ believing 
that I appreciate your Community and its high aims, 
even as much as some of its members, I am truly 
yours, J. H. Coox. 

[Mr. Cook takes our playful churacterization of 
his controversy with Prof. Hamilton more seriously 
than we intended it. We used the word duel in its 
original sense, as “a contest between two.” The 
debate was such, was it not? As to phrenology, we 
have a prevailing respect for its generalizations as 
we understand them, and have no doubt that they 
harmonize fully with the principles of Bible Com- 
munism, and no others. But we should not dare to 
found a social state on them alone, because there is 
a deeper and precedent science, that, namely, of 
spiritual philosophy, which our consciousness, as 
well as the Bible, points out as the basis on which to 
build. As fast as phrenological professors make 
room for this foundation, we shall expect that their 
deductions relating to socialism will be valuable and 
safe, and that they will agree. —Ep. Cir.] 


NEWS ITEMS. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON issued a proclamation on 
Thursday, Nov. 30th, restoring to the loyal States the 
writ of habeas corpus, which has been suspended 
during almost two years past. 


Tue Secretary of war has ordered that all enlisted 
men of the volunteer service now imprisoned for 
desertion, be immediately released from custody, and 
furnished with transportation to enable them to 
report to the chief mustering-officers of their respect- 
ive states, who will furnish them with a discharge, 
and other papers to which they may be entitled. 


GEN. GRANT and staff now at the South, are ex- 
expected to visit Raleigh, Wilmington, Charleston, 
and possibly New Orleans and Texas before his re- 
turn. He makes the tour of observation at the de- 
sire of the President. 

ELEVEN HUNDRED and twenty-five men were dis- 
charged from the Brooklyn Navy Yard on Thurs- 
day. 


A session of the United States Circuit Court, 
with either Chief Justice Chase or Judge Under- 
wood presiding, has been ordered to convene at 
Norfolk, Va., this week. 


Tue whole amount of naval prize-claims already 
adjudicated is $10,000,000 in round numbers, of which 
over $9,000,000 have already been paid. 


Hon. Schuyler Colfax delivered a lecture entitled 
“ Across the Continent,” at the Philadelpia Academy 
of Music on Monday evening last. He gave a 
graphic account of his recent journey of 13,000 miles, 
describing the country, his visit among the Mor- 
mons, the Pacific Railroad, the Russian American 
Telegraph, ete. 


A CHARLOTTESVILLE Va. paper reports that three 
parties of sportsmen have killed ‘eighteen hundred 
deer in that vicinity within the last few days. 


Tue Memphis Bulletin of Nov. 29, says: Last 
night for the first time in nearly ten years, telegraphic 
communication was held between New York and 
New Orleans. The first message transmitted from 
New York to New Orleans was as follows: “ Weath- 
er clear and pleasant. Time 8,55.” The answer 
returned was, ‘“ Weather clear and cool. Time, 
750.” Thisis the targest stretch of line over which 
any business has ever been done in this country. 

THERE are seven hundred and tourteen female 
clerks in the United States Treasury Department. 





Dramonps have been found recently among the 

mountain streams of California. 
FOREIGN. 

THE English police have arrested Mr. Stephens, 
the alledged Head Center of the Fenians in Ire- 
land. 

Pusiic opinion in England condemns the con- 
duct of Spain towards South America, and the gen- 
eral wish seems to be that England, France and the 
United States should combine and put a stop to the 
Spanish practice of “ levying black-mail.” 


News from India announces the end of the war in 
Bhootan, Peace was concluded on Nov. 13th. 


THE Mexican minister at Washington has received 
news that not only the state of Chihuahua, but also 
that ot Sinaloa has been entirely evacuated by the 
French. This retreat is said to have greatly en- 
couraged the Republican party. 


THe French army has been reduced by nearly 
40,000 men. 


Letters from the interior of Russia state that _ 


the cattle plague is still raging with unabated vio- 
lence in some parts of the Empire. 


THE LASTING MEMORIAL. 


Up and away! like the dew of the morning 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun; 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name, and my place, and my tomb, all forgotten, 
he brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me nass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won, 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Up and away! like the odors of sunset, 

That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on 
So be my life—a thing felt, but not noticed, 

And I but remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in freshness 
When the flowers that it came from are closed 


up and gone, . 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers— 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the Jove-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone ? 

The things we have lived for let them be our story, 
We but remembered by what we have done. 


I need not be missed; if my life has been bearing, 
( As its summer and autumn moved silently on) 
The bloom and the fruit and the seed of its season, 
I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 
I need not be missed ; if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring 1 
have sown, 
He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed 
by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 
Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken— 
Not myself, but the seed that in life have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying— 
So let my name be unblazoned, unknown— 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall yet be remembered ; 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 
REV. HORATIUS BONAR, D. D. 


A WESTERN MOVEMENT. 


A correspondent, speaking of a small Community 
which has just been started in the west, says: 


“It is composed of a few good minds who seem 
determined to try to help each other and livea 
higher life. They are ll mechanics but one, and 
without land at present. THE CrrcuLar is atten- 
tively read and appreciated there.” 


Ir used to he said that “hell is paved with good 
resolutions.” We have seen the failure of so many 
Communities, Phalanxes, &c., founded on excellent 
codes of written regulations, that we imagine hell 
must be nearly paved again by this time with good 
CONSTITUTIONS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. C. O'C., New York.—See an answer by let- 
ter. 





